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CAESAR'S STRATEGY IN THE GALLIC WAR 



By George R. Swain 
East Side High School, Bay City 



Before proceeding to a discussion of the characteristic strategy of 
Caesar, a brief consideration of the Roman army and its opponents 
in Gaul may not be amiss. 

In the Roman legion Caesar had the best fighting machine the 
genius of man had yet evolved. Scope was given for individual 
activity; there was a field for intelligence as well as for mere brute 
force. The legion was to be feared not only for the momentum of its 
mass, but even more because of the courage and ferocity of the indi- 
vidual soldiers. Many of them were veterans inured to fatigue and 
scenes of carnage, and it was on these tried men of blood and iron 
that Caesar always depended in time of danger, despite the presence 
of fight-armed troops and cavalry. Moreover, the Roman was 
skilled in siege operations and had the assistance of the best "artil- 
lery" of the times. One more thing weighed down the scales toward 
Rome — in a short time Caesar so gained the affection, respect, and 
confidence of his men that his presence and words of approbation 
nerved every man to his utmost exertion. 

The Gauls had little acquaintance with siege-works save what 
they learned to their cost in the course of the war. For the most part 
they were not veterans, but men hastily levied for a specific purpose. 
The speed with which they mustered great numbers was equaled 
only by the speed of their dispersal, often rendered imperative through 
lack of supplies. In one thing they were a match for the Romans — a 
fiery, impetuous valor that under the spur of excitement hesitated 
at no danger. But they lacked steadfastness, and in most cases a 
single crushing defeat was sufficient to end a rebellion or conquer 
a state. 

So on the one hand we have a force under thorough discipline, 
experienced in all the arts of war, well armed and equipped, halting 
for the night in fortified camps, supported by a competent commissary 
department, and acting as one man under the single directive intelli- 
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gence of Caesar's genius — the genius of a man they came almost 
to idolize. On the other hand is a force often overwhelmingly 
superior in numbers, spurred on by rash courage and love of country, 
but yet undisciplined, inexperienced in Roman warfare, badly organ- 
ized, ill furnished with supplies, and following now this leader and 
now that until the encroaching progress of the Romans and the 
genius of Vercingetorix welded all factions together in a last stand 
for Gallic freedom. 

With these differences in the combatants in mind, let us now 
take up somewhat cursorily the main events of the war in which 
Caesar's strategy displayed itself. At the very outset we meet one of 
the imperator's foremost characteristics — rapidity of movement; for 
when the news came to Rome that the Helvetians were on the point 
of emigrating, we are told that Caesar traveled thence to Geneva in 
eight days — a rate of nearly one hundred miles per day. Accus- 
tomed as we are to dining-cars, sleepers, and limited expresses, this 
does not at first sight strike us as rapid traveling, but anyone who 
has had the fortune to be bumped about in a mountain stage for fifty 
miles between sunrise and sunset will concede that it showed no 
common resolution and endurance on Caesar's part. 

Arriving at Geneva, he promptly demolished the bridge over the 
swift Rhone, with unblushing duplicity induced the Helvetians to 
wait two weeks for a definite answer to their request for a passage 
through the province, and meanwhile hurried more soldiers to the 
front. Feeling secure with these reinforcements and with his defenses 
on the south bank of the Rhone, showing his hand at last, he flatly 
refused the petition of the deluded Helvetians. His prompt, resource- 
ful expedients had kept him master of the situation. 

Deciding to follow up the enemy, he soon found a chance to strike 
an unexpected blow by making a rapid night march, attacking, 
wholly by surprise apparently, that part of the Helvetians still on the 
east bank of the Sa6ne. But he did not yet dare attack their main 
force — he was himself still unaccustomed to the command of a large 
army, neither was he yet sure of the temper of his men. So he fol- 
lowed along in dogged pursuit, biding his time. Then he planned 
to attack their camp from two directions, and actually had Labienus 
in the chosen position on the hill (the eminence is too low to be called 
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a mountain) when the blunder of Considius spoiled the well-planned 
scheme of battle. Had Caesar had but a single pair of modern 
binoculars, the outcome might have been quite different. It may not 
be out of place to say, too, that had Caesar been able to place a squad 
of men with a couple of Maxim or Gatling guns on the south bank of 
the Rhone at the Pas de l'Ecluse, the Helvetians would never have 
got out of Helvetia — by that route at least. 

In the final battle near Montmort, by stationing his men well up 
on the slope, the smashing, crushing impact of the phalanx was largely 
neutralized. At the same time the Romans were fresh, could hurl 
their pikes downhill with deadly effect, and had the advantage of 
momentum down the declivity when the moment came to charge. 
Considering the difference in formation of the two armies, Caesar's 
promptness in swiftly occupying the most advantageous position pos- 
sible was equaled only by his ready resource when later attacked in 
the rear by the Boii and Tulingi. 

In the following campaign against Ariovistus, Caesar gained 
Vesontio by forced marches — speed scored again — and then set out 
in pursuit of the German. In the movements that followed, Caesar 
was very nearly outgeneraled by his wily foe, who was aided by the 
masking foothills of the Vosges Mountains, and he finally regained 
control of his line of supplies only by the perilous expedient of dividing 
his force in the face of a strong enemy. How he then concentrated 
his real fighting force, the legions, and at last compelled the Germans 
to fight against their religious scruples, every school-boy knows. 
In this battle, too, Caesar showed his daring by allowing the entire 
reserve line to go into action; while the order was given by young 
Crassus, we may feel reasonably sure that he had Caesar's authority 
for such an unusual procedure, for now the Romans had to win or 
suffer a terrible defeat. Doubtless Caesar felt that only a decisive 
victory would give his men entire confidence either in him or in them- 
selves, and so was willing to stake all his future success on the outcome 
of this battle. 

In the fight with the Belgians at the Aisne Caesar had little chance 
to display any strategy except speed (in repulsing the enemy at the 
ford), for the Belgians were too wise to be enticed into charging 
through the swamps by the Miette. 
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His next battle was with the Nervii — foemen worthy of his steel. 
Their plan of attacking Caesar when he was marching in column, 
each legion followed by its baggage, was excellent, and only Caesar's 
forethought in massing six legions in the van on that day saved him 
from almost certain defeat. As it was, it needed all the magic of 
Caesar's presence in the thick of the fray, his personal shouts of com- 
mand, and the orders of his fertile brain, to save a day all but lost. 
How far ahead Caesar was consciously planning at this time no one 
may say, but it looks as if he preferred death to defeat; in any case 
he was quick-witted enough to do instantly the one thing of greatest 
possible effect. 

In the third summer we find him fighting the Veneti, having 
with his wonted versatility transferred operations from land to water. 
Although he himself had no active part in the sea-fight, yet his pres- 
ence on the shore inspired his men to greater efforts. It must be 
admitted, however, that the event of the battle was in large measure 
due to the sudden calm. Late in the summer he cut a wide swath 
through the forest in his pursuit of the Morini and Menapii, but 
even Caesar could not cope with the heavy autumn rains. 

The first important event of the fourth summer was the annihila- 
tion of the Usipites and Tencteri. These tribes were taken at an 
enormous disadvantage by Caesar's detention of their leaders who 
had come as envoys; and of course such an action was in gross 
violation of the "international law" he had talked so glibly about 
in his dealings with the Veneti, but his quickness in seizing the oppor- 
tunity offered is worthy of note. 

His rapid construction of a bridge across the Rhine shows his 
readiness in utilizing the skill of his corps of engineers, but this first 
expedition into Germany and his subsequent reconnaissance of 
Britain give no especial illustration of his strategy. 

The next year saw his real movement against Britain. His sudden 
march against the enemy the very night he landed is but another 
illustration of the rapidity of movement by which he so often gained 
important advantages. There is perhaps nothing else in this cam- 
paign noticeable from the point of view of this paper. 

Later in the summer his march for the relief of Cicero's camp well 
demonstrates his qualities. Northern Gaul was in a tumult. A 
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legion and a half had been slaughtered, and Cicero was beset by 
thousands of the foe. Without a moment's hesitation, with but 
two legions and some horsemen, Caesar plunged straight into the 
enemy's midst to save his lieutenant. Receiving word that he was 
himself to be attacked, he placed his camp where his opponents 
would have to cross a stream and climb a hill in charging. Deceiving 
them by the smallness of his camp, he blocked up the gates by a 
single wall of turf, and ordered his men to show the greatest possible 
confusion. Then, when the enemy swarmed about the works, over- 
confident of having at last caught their great adversary, the Romans, 
overthrowing the sham turf walls, rushed out — and the expected came 
to pass. Not for the first time had Caesar matched his brain and his 
thousands against the credulous excitability of their tens of thousands. 

With the coming of the summer of 52 b. c. Caesar had need of all 
the experience gained in six years of fighting, for now he had to meet 
a formidable coalition, headed by a man little less than his equal — 
Vercingetorix. The Gauls tried to cut Caesar off from his army, 
and the whole outbreak was well planned. But Caesar suddenly 
appeared in the country of the Arverni, having traversed the snowy 
passes of the Cevennes. Vercingetorix started toward him. This 
was his opportunity. Leaving Brutus in command, he traveled 
post-haste to Vienne, gathered here a small cavalry force, and then 
dashed through the country of the Aedui, pausing neither by day nor 
by night. Before the Gauls really knew of his whereabouts, he had 
not only rejoined his army, but concentrated his legions — Thor had 
grasped his hammer. By wholly unanticipated rapidity of move- 
ment he reduced in quick succession Vellaunodunum, Cenabum, 
and Noviodunum. Avaricum had to be taken by siege, but even 
this fell by a sudden assault delivered in a tempest. 

On his march toward Gergovia, Caesar again had to have recourse 
to a strategem to cross the Allier. Arranging four legions in the order 
of six, he sent these on as usual, concealing the other two in the forest. 
Later in the day these men rebuilt the destroyed bridge, the rest of 
the force returned, and the passage was successfully accomplished 
in the face of the enemy. 

At the ensuing siege of Gergovia he gained an important position 
by a night march. A little later he pursued and caught the deserting 
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Aeduan horse, covering fifty miles in a little over twenty-four hours. 
This whole proceeding was a risky move, inasmuch as it left such 
reduced forces in the trenches; but doubtless Caesar calculated on 
getting back before the Gauls could take advantage of his absence. 
Failing to capture the city by assault (if this is the correct term to 
apply to a rather puzzling movement), he was forced to raise the 
siege, join Labienus by a forced march, and retreat toward the 
province. Not satisfied to allow the lion to escape, Vercingetorix 
tried to bring him to bay by a cavalry attack. Caesar not only 
repelled the horsemen, but instantly again assumed the offensive, 
following the retreating Vercingetorix to Alesia. Then followed one 
of the most remarkable sieges in history — a siege in which all Caesar's 
tried leadership and the resources of the Roman engineers were needed 
to wrest victory from tremendously adverse odds. Probably Caesar 
reckoned that the struggle with the huge army of relief would be 
sharp but short, believing that (as usual in the case of such sudden 
levies) no adequate provision would be made for their maintenance 
in the field. 

The fall of Alesia marked the crisis and climax of the whole war. 
Operations thereafter were only to extinguish the smoldering brands 
of rebellion — or should we say of patriotism? Worthy of note, 
however, is his winter campaign against the Bituriges, carried out no 
doubt with much suffering on the part of his willing soldiers because 
of the intolerable cold and the rough, frozen roads. Finally he 
reduced Uxellodunum, not by assault, but by tunneling to cut off 
the water-supply. Gaul was at last subdued, never again to revolt. 

We have sketched in rapid survey some of the chief events of the 
conquest, so far as they have to do with our subject. With these 
observations and details in mind we may now give as a summary 
some of the leading characteristics of Caesar's strategy. 

He placed great reliance on rapidity of movement— magnis 
itineribus is not of rare occurrence in the Commentaries. As Napoleon 
puts it, he knew "how to multiply himself by quickness." It is not 
too much to say it was his major characteristic. He frequently sur- 
prised the Gauls, not only by the speed with which he covered long 
distances, but also by unexpected nocturnal movements, often leaving 
camp soon after midnight. He also had the rare faculty of deciding 
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instantly, in time of sudden crisis, on the very thing mature reflection 
shows to have been best. When in battle all else failed, he cast in 
the wavering balance the weight of his own example and staked his 
b'fe on the outcome ; and such was his influence over his men that his 
presence in actual combat inspired them to efforts well nigh super- 
human. He used extraordinary care in providing supplies. As a 
rule, he kept his forces concentrated, or at least so disposed that they 
could readily be brought together. He constantly strove to strike 
the enemy in detail. How many times he succeeded in getting the 
fiery Gauls to rush up hill to attack him should not be overlooked. He 
also habitually took into account the temperament of his opponents. 

In conclusion let us notice the plan of the whole war. Here we 
find him far-sighted to a remarkable degree. The province, when 
he took possession, was a sort of salient, thrust forward into the enemy's 
country. His first campaign against the Helvetians resulted in ren- 
dering safe the right flank of this salient. He could now advance 
north and northwest. He made the states along the Sadne and 
Rhone as friendly as possible, thus keeping his line of communication 
with the province open. By passing over the watershed of the Sadne 
valley he had open to him the valleys of the Loire, the Seine, and the 
Meuse. Later he virtually established the Aisne as a second base 
of operations against the Belgians and the Britons. Only in the 
last terrific struggle with Vercingetorix, when he was dealing with 
southwest and central Gaul, was his line of communication with his 
first base, the province, really threatened, and this by the unexpected 
revolt of the Aedui. How prompt he was in the attempt to reopen 
this fine of communication we see in his retrograde movement, after 
his junction with Labienus and directly before his cavalry battle with 
Vercingetorix. Thus it is seen that Caesar paid close heed to the 
geographical features of the country as a whole — something of which 
a general of small ability would have been incapable. 

Although, as was said at the outset, he had under his control the 
best fighting machine extant, yet it was the force of Caesar's subtlety, 
his wariness, his rapidity, his boldness, his far-sightedness — in a 
word, his genius — that, through the agency of a dozen legions, subdued 
a people of eight million souls and turned back the tide of German 
immigration, thus romanizing, and hence civilizing, all Gaul. 



